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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FSRMER. 
INSECTS ON PEACH TREES. 

[The following able and useful article was written for the last 

number of the Massachusetts Agricu'tsal Journal, in answer 

to a letter from Jonn Lower, Esq . President of the Mas- | 

sachusetis Agricultural Society,an: one of the Editors of that 


Journal.} 


Milton. June 6. 1828. 

Dear Strn—The insects which you sent, are 
plant-lice, or Apnipes peculiar to-the leaves of 
the Peach-tree. Scarcely a plant exists to which 

species is not appropriated, and hence most of 

hem are called by the name of the plant on 
which they live ; as Arnis Rose ; Arnis Cerasi ; 
a. pruni; a. Brassice : §c. &c.; and this species 
may be called Apuis persica. 

Aphides are furnished with a proboscis with 
which they puncture the leaves, their pedicels, 
the buds, or the young twigs of plants, and 
through it draw the sap for their nourishment.— 
Those which derive it from leaves proceed from 
minute eggs, deposited the preceding year, near 
the leaf-buds: the eggs endure the winter, and 
are hatched as soon as the buds begin to expand. 
The aphides, by pumping the sap from the under 
surface of the leaf, cause it to project, above, in 
irregular convexities of a reddish colour, and, at 
length, to become tortuous and changed in struc- 
ture. Independently, then, of the exhaustion of 
the sap, by those small insects, the tree suffers in 
consequence of the interruption or imperfect per- 
formance of the functions belonging to the leaves. 

De Geer,* when describing the aphis of the 
Elm, informs us that the aphis hatched from the 
egg in spring, the mother of the succeeding race, 
by repeatedly wounding the leaf, causes it to curl, 
and become unequal, ihus forming a secure shel- 
ter for her young. Reaumur} asserts that it is 


this deformity is produced, and that, when the 
leaves are fully grown and tough, they are not al- 
tered in form by the punctures of aphides. 

The aphis of the peach-tree is very briefly no- 
ticed by Kirby and Spence, (Introduct. vol. i. p. 
202, edit. 2d.) but does not appear to have been 
described by entomological writers. 

The economy and habits of all aphides are sim- 
ilar, or vary only as it respects the part of the 
plants on which they subsist. The first which 






appear in spring are hatched from eggs, and “a where the young may find their appropriate . a 


females only. They change their skins repeat 
ly, dad perish soon after bringing forth their 
young. These young aphides proceed in the 
same way, being also viviparous ; and the race is 
continued by a succession of viviparous females 
till autumn, when males and females both appear, 
and terminate the series for the season. The 
product of their union is however changed ; for 
these females deposit the eggs beforementioned, 
which are destined to continue the species anoth- 
er year, through several successive generations, 
Without the intervention of males. 

This is not the only wonderful factt in the his- 


* Vol. ae 88. + Vol. - * 296. 
t See Kirby and Spence. Introduct. vol. ii. p. 89, do. vol. 











ip. 176. Also Reaumur, and De Geer. It is to be observed 


tory of aphides ; there is another which is equal- 


= | ly true of all species. 


Wherever Aphides prevail there will anfs en- 
deavor to gain access. They are attracted by 
the sweetish fluid which exudes from the two lit- 
tle horns terminating the body of the aphis. The 
ants not only collect this from the surface of the | 
leaves, but catch it as it is ejected by the aphides, | 
and even compel them to yield it at their pleas- | 
ure. This they effect by patting briskly and al-| 
ternately each side of the body of the aphis with | 
their antennez: the flow of the fluid being thus | 
stimulated and accelerated, and distilling drop by | 
drop, is greedily swallowed by the successful op-| 
erator. | 

Ants are, of course, on the most friendly terms 
with aphides ; but the latter have redoubtable en- 
emies of the insect kind. These are the larve of 
the lady-bug, (CocetveLxa) that of the fetid lace- | 
winged fly (Hemerosivs) and that of a two-wing- | 
ed fly, (Syxpuvs.) | 

The first is an elongated, flattened, blueish lar- 
va, spotted with yellow or red, and having six | 
legs near the head. It may often be seen on 
lousy plants, where it regales itself by feasting on | 
the numerous carcases which its superior size and 
strength enable it to slaughter. As the genus 
CocciNnELLA not only abounds in species, but also 
in individuals, it is very generally diffused amongst 
plants, and its services are very considerable. 

The second Aphidivorous insect is the young 
of a fly, having 4 wings resembling the most del- 
icate lace, with brilliant eyes; but which, not- 
withstanding its beauty is extremely disgusting 
from the powerful excrementitious odour it ex-| 
hales. This fly (HemeRosivs perla,) suspends its | 
eggs by threads in clusters where aphides prevail. 
The larva is provided with a pair of large, curv- 
ed, and pointed teeth, moving laterally, and per- 
forated with holes, through which it sucks the 
juices of its victims. The havoc it makes is as- 
tonishing, for one minute suffices to destroy and 
extract all the fluid of the largest aphis. 

The last are the grubs of two-winged flies 
Syrent) of various kinds. Some of these flies 
are black with yellow spots on the body. I have 
often seen them about trees and plants deposit- 
ing their eggs, which they do on’ the wing, like 
the Bot-fly, curving the tail beneath a leaf and 
leaving an egg where aphides are discovered.— 
Others lay their eggs near the buds of trees, 


{ 
| 
| 





shment as ‘soon as hatched. These grubs “fre 
pointed near the head and larger towards the 
tail ; their mouth is furnished with a triple point- 





that the first generations of Aphides are the most numerous, and 
that they progressively decrease in numbers. This arises from 
several causes 5 one is the slaughter of the race by its enemies; 
the second is that some become winged and fly away to other 
trees; the third cause is that they become aradeaily prolif- 
‘e, till the appearance of a few oviparous females aud still fewer 
— shysiologs the Siac This circumstance rhe a curious 
fact in physiology. A si impregnation in autumn 1s 
sufficient for the fecundation of all the generations the next 
year. Prolific females > produced, and these, at first, 
_ numbers ; though their successors still continue to bring 

their kind, the energy of the impregnation would appear 
to be gradually lessened from the gradual decrease of their 
numbers, till, at last, it is exhausted at the birth of a few males 
and females, whose care it is to provide for another era in the 
race, by the production of the above-mentioned wonderfilly 


fertilized eggs. (See also Encyclopedias. Apmis.) 


ed dart, with which they pierce their prey, elevate 
it into the air, and devour it at leisure. What is 
more singular still, that this grub is entirely blind: 
but the provident care of the parent fly, in plac- 
ing it in the very midst of the sluggish aphides, 
enables it, without much groping about, to detect 
and destroy them by hundreds. 

Mr Kirby says that on examining his currant 
bushes, which but a week before were infested 
by myriads of aphides, not one was to be found ; 
but beneath each leaf were 3 or 4 full fed grubs 
of the Aphidivorous fly, surrounded by heaps of 
the slain, the trophies of their successful warfare. 
He also says that he has found it very easy to 
clear a plant or small tree of lice, by placing upon 
it several larvee of CoccineLua or SyRpPat. 

Aphides are not the only insects which cause 
the deformity in the leaves of trees. I am per- 
suaded that a minute elongated Tarips contri- 
butes greatly to the same disease. (One of the 
larvee was concealed in a leaf you sent me, and I 
have frequently seen them on the Peach-tree.) I 
am led to this conclusion from having frequently 
examined small trees where the leaves were curl- 
ed, without being able to discover either aphides, 
their skins, or the aphidivorous larve ; but have 
found one or two larve of the Turips, or the per- 
fect insect beneath nearly every leaf. Linneus 
conjectured that the monstrosity observed on the 
flowers of a kind of Lotus was caused by these 
minute insects; and I have repeatedly detected 
them in similar excrescences of leaves and flow- 
ers. Since they, like the aphides, are furnished 
with a proboscis, it is highly probable that, like 
them also, they use it in inflicting the same del- 
eterious punctures. The largest Turips does not 
exceed one line in length, and hence they are not 
readily detected. 

1 have tried various methods to destroy plant- 
lice, and give the preference to a decoction of to- 
bacco. This may be thtown upon the trees by 
means of a garden engine ; and if the stream be 
directed beneath the limbs with considerable force 
it will not only dislodge but kill the lice. A so- 
lution of potash or soap-suds, would, perhaps, 
answer the same purpose. Fumigation with to- 
bacco is also successful where it is practicable. 

Please excuse haste. . 

I am, dear sir, 
very respectfully, 
your humble serv’t, 
T. W. HARRIS. 


FOR THE NEW BNGLAND FARMDPR,. 





STATE COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—The rapid improvements in 
agriculture, manafactures, and the facilities for in- 
ternal commerce, bringing into requisition all our 
resources from the mineral kingdom—ledges of 
granite, marble, slate, and soap-stone—beds of 
marl, clay, peat, and sand—ores of iron and oth- 
er metals, are all needed to prosecute the great 
works of improvement, and to advance individual 
as well as public prosperity. About two hundred 
and fifty different species, or varieties of minerals 
have already been discovered in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and many of them applied for the ben- 





efit of the arts. Numerous deposits and some ya 
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rieties, doubtless, remain yet to be discovered—| we intend to have the most durable, and yet have But by comparing the four last with white oak, 
ought certainly to be more generally known, and_ it exposed to the weather.* At the time of writ- | provided they were all felled in September, they 
more extensively applied to their legitimate uses. | ing those statements, | had one experiment going | will stand nearly thus : 

In connection with this subject, every one will see on, which had not come to a result. In Septem- Oak, 10.0 Maple, 5.5 

that a State deposite of minerals, must be of ex- ber 10, 1822 I bought a maple log, and felled it Walnut, 6.2 

tensive utility and of very easy accomplishment. | for timber to work into a mill. After working Elm, 4.5 

It would furnish not only to members of the legis- | what I wanted at that time, the remainder was Ash, 5.6 


July 4, 1828. 








—_ = — 


lature, but to citizens generally, on their visit to 
the metropolis, a convenient opportunity of an 
acquaintance with their mineral productions and 
resources. And numerous individuals in various 
sections of the State, already possess interest and 
knowledge enough upon the subject to lend their 
aid to forward it. Through the medium of legis- 
lators, a collection from their several towns might 
very soon be made, and with great ease. And it 
is hoped and believed that the legislature would 


cheerfully appropriate a room in the State-house | 


for the collection, and funds sufficient to defray 
the expense of transporting, &c. 

Several States in the Union have already pro- 
cured collections of the kind proposed ; and if a 
deposite should be made in the capital of each 
State, an exchange might be instituted, which 
would be mutually and extensively beneficial to 


the whole community. FRANKLIN 


We entirely concur with the writer of the above 
article respecting the importance of a deposite of 
minerals of the kind above described. Mineralo- 
gy is a science of great practical utility, and inti- 
mately connected with agriculture ; and of course 


‘left exposed to the weather. In June 1823, 1 had 
another fallen, and left part of it exposed to the 
| weather by the side of the other. In October, 
1825, Il examined both pieces, and found the one 
that was felled in June was affected with white 
rot, all through the timber; but on examining 
that which was cut in September, I found the out- 
‘side colored in about one fourth of an inch ; the 
remainder white, and as good for timber as it 
ever had been. 
In 1827, in August, I was making an engine to 
a paper mill, and had timber to work, which was 
felled in June, about the 10th. The bark was left 
}on until we worked it, when to our surprise, the 
_white sap-wood, in some places had been rotten. 
|'This was the Quercus alba, white oak. From a 
consideration of the approaching scarcity of tim- 
ber, in this part of the country, I have been led 
to communicate these remarks, not with a view of 
contradicting any person, for I think that a few 
| degrees of latitude may make some considerable 
difference in the time when trees cease to extend 
\their branches, and form their leaf and fruit buds 
for the next year, which is an indicatiou that the 


PHINEAS STEVENS. 
Andover, June 29, 1828. 
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GRAFTING. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—Through the medium of the 
New England Farmer, I wish some of your cor. 
respondents would describe the best mode of man- 
agement on grafted trees—say apple trees, that 
have this spring been headed and grafted — whose 
trunks are from ten to twenty-five inches in dia- 
meter, and have from twenty-five to one hundred 
stocks on a tree. Whether it is best to keep the 
young sprouts or suckers clear from the trees, or 
suffer them to remain to receive part of the sap? 
And if taken off, at what time itis best? And 
whether to take all at once, or part? This infor- 
mation would be gratefully received by one inter- 
ested in the advancement of good fruit. 

Yours, with respect, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Weston, June 28, 1828. 


N. B. 








I have had upwards of 4060 scions se; 


sap is undergoing a change, and ceases to de- | this spring, of which I think not fifty have failed 





with the prosperity of the country. Man would |scend ; a doctrine, which I shall attempt to dem- | of taking. Among which are pears growing ini 
be a savage, without minerals ; deprive him of | onstrate by some experiments I have made, which | the locust stocks and the forest hazle ; apricots, 
iron and you destroy more than three fourths of|are conclusive to my mind. But this I must omit | peaches, and mulberry ae Gees © ee 
his physical powers. Mineral substances which | till another opportunity. |tree stocks. Most of my scions sre a; ple—the 
are valuable for manures, for buildings, for paints, | In this latitude, and to one degree north—and | largest tree has one hundred and fiftec: 
pottery, medicine, and other purposes, embracing | nearly one to the south—the leaf and fruit buds 
almost the whole circle of the useful arts may lurk | are mostly formed in August, with here and there 
undiscovered for ages, in accessible situations, but | an exception 3 bet find some formed in July, and i ‘ — ? 
of no service to mankind, merely for the want of}some not until September. These last are not ote LTURE OF SLE. ; 

a little skill in mineralogy, a knowledge of those | timber trees ; ard I think that in the latitude of) The following important article 01 this subject 
appearances, soils, strata or layers of earth, which | Philadelphia, timber trees standing on a southern | !8 from a southern paper: “By a letter published 
are infallible indices of the presence of minerals. | declivity may be as mature in the last of June, as in a recent number of the American Parmer, i 


tocks. 


From the New York Statesman 





We have no doubt but that there are thousands of 
acres of barren land, in the United States, which 
contain ten times as much value, at present 
undiscovered, and beneath the earth’s surface, 
as the same number of acres of fertile land would 
produce on their surface with the best cultivation. 
A knowledge of mineralogy gives a key to unlock 
these subterranean hordes, and enables us to open 
the strong box, in which Nature has deposited her 
treasures. 

An acquaintance with mineralogy is useful, not 
only by giving us information of what may be found 
but of what may not be found in any particular 
soil or location. No saline, fossil or metalliferous 
bodies ought to be sought after, by any expensive 
and laborious excavations, unless the laborer is 
guided by the lights of science. Great expenses 
are incurred by unskilful efforts to dig coal, salt, 
lead, and perhaps silver or gold, in situations 
where nothing of the kind ever existed. This 
might be avoided by a knowledge of mineralogy ; 
and that knowledge can hardly be acquired with- 
out specimens.— Editor. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


PELLING TIMBER. 
Mr. Fessenpen,—In vol. 2d of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, were published a few facts respect- 
ing the most proper time for felling timber, that 


here in September; and what Mr. Cooper has! appears that the silk worm and its proper aliments 
'said,t may be as correct there for June as what! are of spontaneous growth, in the State of Missis- 
'we have said for September here. But the fact sippi. The writer (a Mr. Benton of Vicksburgh), 
that timber trees do cease to extend their branch- | states that the cocoons are about as large as a 
es in June, and form their buds on the banks of) hen’s egg, and that they differ from al} others, in 
the Delaware would be gratifying for me to learn. having a bulb on the outside, in all respects sim- 
One other fact would be useful to ascertain—that ilar to that which encloses the worm. They are 
\is, whether there is the same acid in timber trees found sometimes upon the lime, and sometimes 


,in June that there is in September. In this lati- 
| tude, timber that is felled in September will not 
\suffer from red rot; nor will the powder-post 
‘worm ever touch it. Take a young walnut, say 
one large enough for barrel hoops, and give 

ag exposure you please (not placing it in th 


nor will the powder-post be found upon it, where- 
as take it in June, and it will perish the first 
season. 

I have subjoined a table, showing the compar- 
tive value of timber felled at the two seasons of 
ithe year above mentioned, in which I am correct, 
or nearly so. 

Oak, Sept. 10.0 
Maple, Sept. 10.0 
Walnut, Sept. 10.0 
Elm, Sept. 10.0 
Ash, Sept. 10.0 





June 4.5 
June 2.4 
June 2.5 
June 1.6 
June 3.2 


| 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 
} 





* See likewise, page 366 of the current volume of the New 
England Farmer. + Ibid. 


| upon the cane; when on the latter they are smal! 
| allie on the former, larger than upon the mul- 
‘berry. The country abounds with mulberry trees 
—mostly black and red, though there are many 


it | of the white.” 


The success attending the culture of silk in se- 


fire) and it will not lose its force in two — parts of the United States, and particularly 


in the State of Connecticut, has awakened public 
attention to the subject. From the foregoing ex- 
tract, it would seem that the United States is more 
favored than any other part of the world ; inas- 
much as the silk worm with all the varieties of 
the mulberry (the leaves of which have been sup- 
posed to be its only appropriate food) are native 
productions of our soil and climate. By the ex- 
tract referred to, it seems the lime tree also affords 
sustenance calculated to nourish and sustain these 
animals in great perfection. Should the United 
States, with the advantages she possesses, in « 
very few years produce her own supplies of silk ; 
and moreover, should it hereafter form an impor- 
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ante article in the catalogue of our exports it | of any other American plant. In the nurseries 


ought not to excite our wonder. | 

If in 1816, any friend of the American system 
had predicted, that within twelve years from that 
time, $30,000,000 of coarse cottons, would be 
spun, by yankee machinery, in a single year, and 
that our exports of domestic goods to other coun- 
tries would annually exceed 6,000,000 dollars, he 
would have been pronounced little better than in- 
sane—but facts now show that he would have 
predicted nothing beyond reality. Women, chil- 
dren, and infirm persons may do nearly all that is 
required for growing this article. Let John Bull 
gainsay ever so often, and strong, we have prov- 
ed that we can spin, and weave, and bleach, and 
dye. Messrs. Burrit & Clayton’s commercial list 
informs us, that 470 packages of cotton goods 
were shipped from this city to foreign ports last 
month. This information is obtained from our 
custom-house books. Every yard made by yan- 
kee industry, and to take the place of British and 
Mast India goods. 

But not to wander from the subject with which 
we commenced—we cannot but rejoice at the 
growing interest which is awakened in rela- 
tion to the culture of silk. The quantitiy pur- 
chased of foreign countries, is enormous. In 1825 
it amounted to $10,271,527. What a quantity 
of flour at five dollars per barrel it will take to 
pay for the proportion which we cousume of this 
immense import? We are pleased that this sub- 
ject has attracted the attention of the American 
Institute of this city. At the last meeting of this 
association Dr. Pascalis read an interesting me- 
moir, prepared by liuamself, on the mulberry. To 
avoid the tedious ceiay of many years which is 
required for the mutberry to grow to perfection, 
the eastern people plant the seeds in rows, and 
thereby are enabled in a short time, to obtain an 
abundance of leaves which serves as food for | 
the silk Tais time-saving expedient has 
greatly increased the production of silk in some of | 
our sister States—aid gives another illustration, 
that American ingenuity can effect in a few days 
what in Europe is thought the labor of an age. 


worits. 





From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA. 

The magnolia macrophylla, one of the most 
magnificent of our native trees, is now in full bloom 
at the nurseries of D. & C. Landreth, near Phila- 
delphia, and is so truly worthy of notice that I 
cannot refrain from attempting a description of it 
for insertion in your columns. The specimen to 
which I more particularly refer (for their nurse- 
ries contain several of considerable size,) is esti- 
mated ut upwards of thirty feet in height, and 
measures, three feet above the ground, about eig 
inches in diameter. The leaves when fully grown, 
at which state they do not arrive before July, are 


generally, foot stalk included, from twenty-four to 
thirty inches in length and eight or ten in breadth. | ment. 
The upper surface is smooth, of a light green col- | blown, « 


our—the under glaucous, form a coating of pu- 
bescent, and marked with prominent veins, alter- 
nately proceeding from the mid-itb—and are va- 
riably arranged in clusters of four, or more, near 
the extremity of the branches. 

As respects the flower, it is difficult to give a 
description calculated to convey an adequate idea 
of its majesty. Mr. Nuttall, in his “Genera of N. 


American Plants” states it to be the largest flower 


herein referred to, they generally measure eight 
inches in length, and when fully expanded, sixteen 
inches in diameter, giving a circumference of near- 
ly four feet. Itis composed of but six petals, 
white, or slightly inclined to a cream color. The 
three inner ones, marked near the ball, with a 
purple spot of about an inch square—forming a 
remarkable contrast with (this excepted) its un- 
sullied purity. 

Let the reader figure to himself, a tree of the 
size here named, with clusters of immense leaves, 
hanging pendant, or horizontally, and waving in 
the air like vast two-colored wings—the extremi- 
ty of each branch, crowned with a flower of the 
size to be individually conspicuous at a distance 
of two or three hundred yards, and he has but a 
faint idea of the tree attempted to be described. 
The contracted localities in which this tree is 
found growing indigenously has been remarked 
by all the botanists who have traversed our con- 
tinent. Mr. Nuttall says he first observed it near 
the banks of Cumberland river, in Tennessee, but 
of small size. Michaux observes in his North 
American Sylva, 3d. half vol. p. 26, “in the month 
of June, 1789, in the first journey made by my 
father from Charleston to the mountains of North 
Carolina, | accompanied him and discovered this 
tree, Which he immediately judged to be a new 
species of magnolia. The spot on which we 
found this magnificent vegetable, is in North Car- 
olina, ten miles south of Lincolnton, and two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Charleston. Our exten- 
sive researches in quest of it m the upper part of 
the southern States, and those subse quently made 
by several English botanists, east of the Allegha- 
mes, which were alike unsuccessful, sufficiently 
prove that it is extremely rare between the moun- 
tains andthe sea. West of the range in Tennes- 
see, it is more common; but even here, only a 
few trees are found together at intervals of forty 
or fifty miles, as I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing during my journey in the western States in 
1803.” It is now many years since it was added 


‘to the collection of the Messrs. Landreth, and is 


found perfectly hardy, the youngest plants endur- 
ing the severest frost uninjured—easily cultivat- 
ed, and thriving readily in most situations. It is, 
therefore, much to be regretted that it yet remains 
to be generally introduced. 

The changes wrought on many vegetables by 
careful cultivation and attention is too generally 
known to be necessary to repeat, and the present 
case is an instance of it worthy of remark. Mi- 
chaux states, that in its native soil, “it does not 
exceed thirty-five feet in height, and four or five 
inches in diameter.” The estimate of the height 
of the specimen here spoken of is believed to, be 


retty accurate, and should no accident interfere, | 


it will certainly attain a much larger size, the 
shoots of each year being strong and vigorous.— 
The diameter of the tree is from actual measure- 
The flowers he also states “when fully 
ire sometimes eight or nine inches in dia- 
meter ;” and a size but about one half which they 
arrive at in the nurseries herein referred to. 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 
The English carry agriculture to great perfection. 








Every spot of ground capable of cultivation is im- 
Wherever I have been, the fields are’! 


proved. 
generally small, enclosed by hedges and made per- 





fectly smooth, by means of cast iron rollers. Nu- | 





aa sudibe 


merous trees are left to grow around the hedges, 
and scattered over the fields. These are so nicely 
trimmed, as to add greatly to the beauty of the 
country. Not a weed is suffered to grow. The 
crops all look well, and are much more produc- 
tive than ours. The cattle and sheep teed on 
grass up to their knees, and look, as we should 
say, fit to kill—the slight enclosures that keep 
them in their pastures, would be but a poor pro- 
tection against our lean, half-fed, unruly animals. 
Here the cattle have no need to break fences. — 
They have food sufficient within their own do- 
mains. Icame here under the impression that 
the country was bare of trees. On the contrary, 
I find it better stocked in this respect than the 
thick settlements of our own country. We wan- 
tonly destroy trees as if they were of no value ; 
here they are planted and nursed with as much 
care, as though they bore choice fruit.— Exrtract 
of a Letter from England. 
WATER CULTIVATION. 

In the fair New England country, many a little 
stream flows down the hills and glistens among 
the verdure of the fields like a thread of silver on 
a robe of green, inviting the hand of skill to direct 
its course so as to spread the rich deposits, wash- 
ed into its channel by the rain over the fields of 
the farmer. The effects produced by irrigation, 
even in seasons when the clouds are liberal of 
moisture, can be distinetly traced by the eye 
whence the rivulets are poured on the grasses— 
effects not so much derived from the moisture as 
from the fertilizing particles borne on by its cur- 
rent. The rills which trickle down so copiously 
from their little fountains, may be made tributary 
to the purposes of agriculture, to an extent more 
considerable than is estimated by those, who neg- 
lect to employ agents so valuable and laborers 
so profitable. —.Vational Egis. 


ARABIAN METHOD OF PREPARING COF 
FEE. 

It is found that the only certain mode of re- 
taining the pure flavor of the coffee, is to roast 
pound and boil it, all in quick succession, the 
roasted berries soon losing their flavor if laid by 
for a day, and the pounded coffee becoming insip- 
id, even in a few hours. The Arabs of the des- 
ert, who are from necessity economical in the use 
of this article, follow the same process, even if 
they require only two cups of the liquid, roasting 
a handful of berries on an iron plate, pounding 
them in the pestle and mortar while warm, and 
the instant the water boils, which it generally 
does by the time the other preparations are com- 
pleted, so that no time is lost, putting the pounded 
coffee into it, and suffering it to boil, stirrmg it at 
the same time for a minute or two, when it is 
poured out to drink. As the beverage is taken 
| without sugar or milk, the slightest difference in 

flavor is perceptible ; and long experience having 
shown this to be the best way of preserving it in 
perfection, it is perhaps worth mentioning in de- 
tail, particularly as the use of this article has be- 
come so general even in England.— Buckingham’s 
| Travels. 


Six convicts lately escaped from the Kentucky 
Penitentiary, supplied themselves with arms and 
ammnnition belonging to their vigilant guard, con- 
tinued in platoon, as banditti, for five days within 
twenty miles of the prison, then struck off for 
the river, stole a flat boat, and embarked as rive: 
pirates. 
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CULTURE OF HEMP. | 
The hemp is a plant of equal antiquity with the | 
flax. It is supposed to be a native of India, or of | 
some other Asiatic country, being too tender to be 
even naturalized in Europe. It is one of the few | 
plants employed in British agriculture, in which | 
the male and female flowers are in different plants, | 
a circumstance which has some influence on its | 
culture and management. It grows to a great. 
height on good soils, sometimes to six or seven | 
feet in this country, but in Ltaly generally higher ; | 
and Crud states that he has seen it fifteen feet 
eight inches high in the Bolognese territory, and 
a friend of his, eighteen feet six inches: in both 
cases the fibre being of remarkable beauty. This 
luxuriance of the hemp in warm countries may be 
one reason why it has never been cultivated in | 
England. In Axholme, in Lincolnshire, it has been | 
cultivated from time immemorial, and also for | 
centuries in Suffolk, but chiefly for local manufac- | 
ture. The culture, management, and uses of, 
hemp, are nearly the same as of flax. When! 
grown for seed it is a very exhausting crop; but | 
when pulled green, it is considered a cleaner of: 
the ground, and is said to have the property of| 
preserving from insects any crop which it may 
surround, The objections to this crop are, that 
its coming in the midst of harvést is embarrassing ; 


! 
and that the attention it demands in every state | 
of its progress is too great, where it is only a sec- | 
ondary consideration. 

The soils most suitable for hemp are those of 
the deep black putrid vegetable kind, which have | 
a situation low, and somewhat inclined to moist- 
ure, as well as the deep mellow loamy sandy sorts. | 
But the quantity of produce is in general much | 
greater on the former than on the latter ; though, | 
according to some, of an inferior quality. Mellow | 
rich clayey loams do well ; and nothing better than | 
old meadow land. ; 

The preparation of the soil, and place in the ro- 
tation, are the same as for flax. 

The season of sowing is towards the end of A- 
pril, when there is no longer any danger of frost 
injuring the rising plants. The quantity of seed is 
from two to three bushels, according to the quali- 
ty of the land. In quality the seed must be fresh, 
heavy, and bright in color. Broad-cast is the uni- 
versal mode of sowing, and the only after-culture 
consists in keeping off birds when it is coming up; 
in weeding, and sometimes in supporting the crop 
by cross rods or lines, as in the case of flax. 

In taking the hemp crop, two methods are in use 
according to the object in view. When the crop 
is grown entirely for the fibre, it is pulled when 
wm flower, and no distinction made between the 
male and female plants. But as it is most com- 
monly grown, both with a view to fibre and seed, 
the usual practice is to pull the male plants as 
soon as the setting of the seed in the females 
shews that they have effected their purpose. As 
the female plants require four er five weeks to ri- 
pen their seed, the males are thus pulled so long 
before: them. 

In the operation of pulling the males, the pullers 
walk in the furrows, between the ridges, and reach 
across to the crown of the ridge, pulling one or 
two stalks at a time, and carefully aveiding to 
tread down the female plants. The male stalks 
are easily Known by their yellowish hue, and fad- 
ed flowers. ‘They are tied in small bundles, and 


unmnediately carried to the watering pool, in the 





manner of flax. 





s| be stronger in proportion, as there is more hemp 
/and less tar in it, provided there be a_ sufticien 
‘quantity of the latter to unite the fibres. An oi] 
| is extracted from the seeds of hemp, which is us- 
‘ed in cookery in Russia, and in this country by 
painters. The seeds themselves are reckoned a 
good food for poultry, and are supposed to occa- 
sion hens to lay a greater quantity of eggs. Small 
birds in general are very fond of them, but they 
should be given to caged birds with caution, and 
mixed with other seeds. A very singular effect 
is recorded, on very good authority, to have been 
sometimes produced by feeding bulfinches, and 
goldfinches, on hemp seed alone, or in too great 
quantity ; viz. that of changing the red and yellow 
on those birds to a total blackness. 

The hemp has few or no diseases.— Encyc, of 
Agriculture. 


The operation of pulling the females commence 
when the seed is ripe, which is known by the 
brownish or greyish hue’of the capsules and fad- 
ing of the leaves. The stalks are then pulled and 
bound up in bundles, being set up in the same 
manner as grain, until the seed becomes so dry 
and firm as to shed freely ; great care should be 
taken at pulling not to shake the stalks rashly, 
otherwise much of the seed may be lost. It is ad- 
vised, that, after pulling the seed, hemp may be 
set to stand in shocks of five sheaves to dry the 
seed ; but in order to prevent any delay in water- 
ing, the seed-pods may be cut off with a chopping 
knife, and dried on canvass exposed to the air, 
under some shed or cover. This last method of 
drying the seed will prove of great advantage to 
the hemp, as the seed and pods, when green, are 
of such a gummy nature, that the stems might 
suffer much by sun-burning or rain; which will 
discolor, and injure the hemp before the seed can 
be sufficiently dried upon the stalks. Besides, the 
threshing-out the seed would damage the hemp in 
a considerable degree. 

Hemp is watered (provin. water-retted), bleach- 
ed (provin. dew-retted), and grassed in the same 
manner as flax. Grassing is omitted in some 
places, and drying substituted ; and in other dis- 
tricts watering is omitted with the female crop, 
which is dried and stacked, and dewed or bleach- 
ed the following spring. On the continent hot 
water and green soap has been tried, and here as 
in the case of flax, it is found that steeping two 
hours in this mixture, is as effectual in separating 
the fibre from the woody matter, as watering and 
grassing for weeks. 

Although hemp tn the process of manufacturing, 
passes through the hands of the breaker, beckler, 
spinner, whitester, weaver, and bleacher ; yet ma- 


ny of these operations are frequently carried on . . 
, re - . heretofore—had enabled persons afflicted with 
by the same person. Some weavers bleach their , 


. the disease of rupture, to pursue their business 
own yarn and cloth, others their cloth only ; some | i po swag itl ; ee ; iin fa st 
. ; Site abors without inconvenience, and in fact its 
heckle their tow, and put it out to spinning, others a Seow, ener ° ; 
. 2 . 4 ct invention had formed a new era in the treatment 
buy the tow, and put it out; and some carry on), : . 
. i io meg x lof that disease ; that the instruments sold by the 
the whole of the trade themselves. Fd wn ge ’ 
: _— ei: | defendant. the one known as Mr. Farr’s, and the 
The produce of hemp in fibre, varies from 3 to 6 | ; . 
: ae WCB a . ‘ |other as Wr. Hovey’s trusses, and by them patent- 
cwt. per acre ; in seed from 11 to 12 bushels. ‘an ro Nig ’ 
. ee ._/ed, are clearly infringements of Dr. Hull’s patent. 
The uses of hemp are well known, as well as its |, ; : a ee Boge 
weds euitien ian enwer Car enlie ond enn lhe jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, for 
great importance to the navy or Sais anc cort age. ne walees aif dak) setialics ial: tied’ Gis Genet. on 
Exceedingly good huckaback is made from it, for nig he it ’ , . 
: oom aye motion, trebled the damages, according to the stat- 
towels and common table-eloths. The low-priced : thy eg ‘ 
i s ute, with costs. And it was intimated that any 
hempen cloths are a general wear for husband-  . Powe a thin : 
. further violation of the plaintiff’s patent, would be 
men, servants, and laboring manufacturers ; the sihaiisil ey teditniaiian i, 
. i ae . restrain junction. —.¥ . Spy. 
better sorts for working farmers and tradesmen in ‘* ym) PY 
the country ; and the finer ones, seven-eights wide, | 
are preferved by some gentlemen, for strength and 
warmth. They possess this advantage ever Irish 
and other linens, that their color improves in wear- 
ing whilst theirs declines English hemp, proper- 
ly manufactured, stands unrivalled in its strength 
and is superior in this respect to the Russian. Con- 
siderable quantities of cloth are imported from destructive effects are now seen, the fruit trees 
that country for sheeting merely on account of its promised an abundant harvest. We have heard 
strength, for it is coarser at the price than other tha¢ a thin mixture of tar, applied to the trunk of 
linen. Our hempen cloth, however, is preferable, tree, will prevent the ascent of the worm to 
being stronger from the superior quality of the ‘deposit its eggs. 
thread, and atthe same time lighter in washing. | : 
The hemp raised in England is ot of so dry and 
spongy a nature as what we have from Russia and 
India, and therefore it requires a smaller propor- 
tion of tar to manufacture it into cordage. Tar 
being cheaper than hemp, the rope-makers prefer | pounds, shorn from one of his flock this season.— 
foreign hemp to ours, because they can make a/|The sample was the finest wool we ever saw, and 
greater profit in working it; but cordage must /measured twelve inches long.—Pennsylvania paper 





Patent trial.— An important trial has lately tak- 
en place in New York, for an infringement of Dr. 
Hull’s patent improved truss. The defendant 
sold trusses made by Hovey and by Farr, who 
also have subsequent patents. There were two 
grounds of defence ;—one, that the trusses sold 
were different in principle from Dr. Hull’s,—and 
the other, that Dr. Hulls were ouly an imitation 
of those made by Ou.iy & Co. of London. Dr's. 
Mott, Perkins, Rees, ©sorne, and Stearns, testi- 
fied to the originality, vtility, and distinguishing 
qualities of Dr. Hull’s truss, and that those made 
by Hovey and by Farr, were imitations of them. 
The court directed the jury «st 

The usefulness and novel: 
had been established by physi..ns and surgeons 
of the highest respectabiltty. it «pears very ful- 
ly in evidence, that this instrument was of the 
_ greatest value in surgery—had been \':e means of 
effecting cures in cases where the art had failed 


of this invention 


Canker worms.—Many of the orchards in the 
eastern part of this country, says the Springfield 
Republican, appear to be nearly blighted or des- 
troyed by these insects. The trees look as if a 
& had passed over them. These insects have 

also made their appearance in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. Previous to their approach, and where their 


Fine Wool.—Jacob Heyser, Esq. of this vicinity, 
last season, clipped 404 lbs. of wool off of three 
Merino sheep. On Saturday last we were shown 
a pattern of a fleece of twenfy-three and a half 
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! 
TOP DRESSING GRASS-GROUNDS, &c. _ it offers a choice of the finest sorts, in the finest | RURAL TASTE. ' 
By top dressing, much of the best properties of order. We saw there a few days since, vines of} Weare far behind the sadn in =a aye 
the putrescent manures are exhaled or wasted in only two years old, bearing ten, twelve and four- and appearance of our Farm-houses. On the 
the way that has been described ; if to this be teen clusters, apparently very healthy and thriv- other side the water they are content to build a 
added the too general loss sustained by decompo- ing. Mr. Parmentier, (the proprietor,) is from house no larger than can be furnished or occupi- 
sition before the manure is applied, it will be Flanders, one of the garden spots of Europe, and ed, but our practice is too often the reverse of this 
found that but little good can be done by a great combines with much practical knowledge of his for our zeal or money fails, and when the farm of 
deal of it, when used in this way. art, great general intelligence. He will, we can- the dwelling is covered, net 6 room & finished 
If dung be used for top dressing, it should be not doubt, find that the labor and expense, (both Within, the windows are stuffed with old hats or 
ipplied soon after the first crop of grass has been great) which he has laid out upon his garden, re- 'ags, and the house stands a monument of the 
mown, and before the manure has suffered any turn to him with large increase.—. ¥. mer. owner’s taste and judgment. The houses of our 
material loss by fermentation. The grasses should farmers are of irregular shape, and tho’ their de- 
be suffered to grow until they form a close shade ; formities might be somewhat concealed by trees, 
after this, they may be pastured, provided a good the proprietor will give up his shade rather than 
covering of them be preserved. This will prevent his prospect. q 
much exhalation ; it will also keep the soil much An Englishman once told us that this want of 
more open to receive the juices of the manure.— shade about our houses, was the first thing that 
As water does not pass on so freely through a struck him unfavorably in the country : and this 
vlose pile of grass, much of the coarser particles too in a land every where abounding in trees.— 
of the washings from the manure will be arrested Regarding them, we would repeat the advice of 
in their progress through it, and much more of the the Scotch Laird, to his: son. “ Be aye sticking 
juices from the dung will sink into the soil. The in a tree, they'll be growing while ye’re sleeping. 
close covering also greatly favours the decompo- There is also a flowering plant, the honey- 
-ition of the litter, and by keeping it flexible, caus- suckle, which in some counties in England covers 
es it to sink further into the soil, and lie much almost every cottage. Se 
closer to it ; therefore but little if any of it will be are four institutions for the instruction of the deaf As to fruits, our farmers shew a wilful neglect 
found in the way of mowing the ensuing crop of and dumb in the U. States; 1 in Pennsylvania, | in of the blessings of Providence : not one in ten has 
crass, or of making it into hay, provided the ma- Kentucky, 1 in Ohio, and 1 in New York, all of Pe@ts, grapes, plums, or mulberries, whieh once 
aure be very evenly spread over the ground. But whieh are under the care of men, who have been planted, are hardy, and occasion little other 
as the want ef the second crop for hay and other taught the system of the Abbe Sicard, at the Ame- trouble. ; ‘ 
circumstances, may readily prevent the cultivator rican asylum. It is probable, that other institu- Phe above thoughts occurred to us ina ride of 
trom hauling the dung at the proper time, he may tions wilk be established in the different States, 18 miles in the country, which > 658 opts Ber 
aul and spread it any time before frost sets in; and very soon the whole of this unhappy, and Wore a better appearance than it wears at pres 
but not with the same advantage. Still, if care otherwise nearly useless class of citizens, will ent.— Evening Gazelle. 
he taken in racking up the hay of the ensuing crop, have an opportunity of being rescued from an al- 
but tittle of the litter will appear among it. most perfect mental darkness. Massachusetts, 
Top dressing, however, with putrescent ma- New Hampshire, and Vermont have for a long 
uures, is, under the most favourable cireumstan- time, supported a number of their indigent deaf modation of strangers, has been for some time in 
ces, a very wasteful practice, and should be avoid- mutes at the American asylum. The legislature agitation in that city, and we learn from their pa. 
cd where population is sufficient to admit the of Connecticut, at their last session, appropriated Pers that it is now in a fair way to be carried into 
practice of convertible husbandry ; except by 1500 dollars for this same benevolent purpese.— successful operation. [1 is estimated that the land 
those who prefer the ease obtained by grazing M. E. Weekly Review. and building will cost 200,000 dollars, of which 
exclusively, to a more active and much more —__—— . one half of the amount has been subscribed by the 
profitable mode of management. citizens at large, for the period of ten years, at the 
When ashes, gypsum, lime, &ec. are applied to rate of 3 per cent. The hotel is to be erected on 
ihe grass grounds, it must be by top dressing.— Common-street, and will cover the whole extent 
But either of these substances is more extensive- of the beautiful lot extending from Beacon-street, 
ly useful to cultivated crops, when they are prop- to the Granary burial-ground. The building will 
erly incorporated with the soil. be four stories in height, one hundred and fifteen 
it is difficult to calculate the losses arising fron: | feet in front, with wings of more than one hun- 
‘the prevailing practices of gathering, preparing, dred feet in length. It will contain a large num- 
and using the manure that might be ebtained from lightning. There was a passenger on board, very ber of shops in front adapted to the convenience 
the general resources of a farm. Some manage old and very corpulent, whose legs were so para- of the occupants. The workmen broke ground 
better, and others worse. Neither weight nor lyzed, that for three years he had not walked half ©” the 24th inst. and the Courier states that it is 
measure to ascertain tieese losses, can be referred a mile, and who, since his embarkation, had not the intention of the proprietors to lay the corner 
to. We may, however, form a tolerable estimate been able even to stand. After the discharge of Stone of the edifice on the 4th of July. The en- 
of their amount, by summing up the supposed the lightning which passed close to the place terprising inhabitants of Boston deserve great 
losses arising from each improper practice, and,jgwhere this poor cripple was lying, every body was credit for the spirit with which they carry into 


as well as it may be done, averaging the losses, Astonished to see him rise, pace up and down the | effect every project calculated to promote the pros- 


rf 
Vol. VI.—Ne. 50. 308 





American Asylum for the deaf and dumb.—We 
Iftive seen and read with much interest, the 12th 
report of the directors of this noble Institution. It 
contains a mass of information, as curious as it is 
interesting to the friends of this unfortunate class 
of our citizens. We learn from it, that the whole 
number who have been educated at this institu- 
tion, is two hundred and sixty-two ; of whom one 
hundred and thirty-two are now members. It is 
a singular fact, that notwithstanding the asylum 
has been in operation nearly twelve years, only 
three have died while members of it. We also 
learn, that, besides the asylum at Hartford, there 


Grand hotel at Boston.—The project of erecting 
a spacious hotel at Boston, for the better accom- 


The following is an interesting and important 
fact which we do not remember to have met with 
before. It should recommend strongly the appli- 
cation of electricity for the relief of paralytic af- 
fections.— Essex Register. 

Singular Effect of Lightning.—The ship New 
York, on a late voyage from New York to Lon- 
don, encountered a severe storm of thunder and 


This must centre between the best and worst | deck, and walk about for a long time, as if noth-|Perity, and growth of their city ; and for the lib- 


practices in general use. Ihave done this, and 
of the whole, which might be very readily saved 
hy good management and a proper cultivation.— 
Lorain’s Husbandry. 





Parmentier’s garden.— This garden and nursery, 
situated about two miles from Brooklyn, at the in- 
tersection of the Jamaica and Flatbush roads, is 
worth a visit, if only for the pleasure, of seeing 


\ing had even ailed him. 
believe the loss cannot be less than seven-eights | little affected ; but that soon went off, while the | 


} 
benefit which he had experienced in his limbs re- | 
mained. He continued to use them freely during | 
the passage; and on the arrival of the ship in | 
port, he walked with ease to the place of his resi- | 
dence.— Lon. Mech. Mag. 


The cultivation of potatos has been introduced | 
at the Grecian Islands by an Irishman named | 





At first his head was a; 


erality with which they employ their capital in 
giving employment to their laborers, mechanics, 
artists, &c.—Salem Reg. 

A valuable Donation.—The collection of the late 
Governor Clinton in science and natural history 
amounting to upwards of 1100 specimens having 
at the recent sale of his effects been purchased by 
Messrs. John T. Norton, and Edward C. Delevan. 
of this city, those gentlemen have very munificent- 


man’s earliest occujation, skilfully, and we hope ; Stevens—and promises to supply the Greeks with | ly and appropriately presented them to the Al- 


profitably, pursued. To those, moreover, who 
may wish to purchase plants, fruit trees, or vines, 








food. The President of Greece has declared his | 
gratitude to him 





' 
‘ 





bany Institute. May those who thus use wealth, 
always have it to use.—Ahany Chronicle. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 


DRUNKENNESS. 
ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTIVES. 

Gentlemen : Formerly, it was a trite proverb, 
that “ Money is the root of evil;” but it has now 
become obsolete, since we never hear it mention- 
ed any more. 

What then can be the cause of the present de- 
praved state of our morals? I think that we may 
trace it in the genera! use of strong drink, which 
now pervades every class: what I call strong 
drink is, any thing that causes unusual or more | 
than ordinary flow of spirits. 
in some, by a gill of brandy; and in others by a | 
glass of wine. 

There are several causes which lead to the} 
present degraded state of society, in drinking, and | 
which bid fair to make us a nation of drunkards | 
surpassing all other nations in that vice. 

In the first place, the cheapness of liquors with 
us, and particularly our domestic spirits, cannot | 
but have a fatal tendency that way. If the States | 
would recommend to Congress to lay a tax of 25 
cents a gallon on all domestic spirits, (with a cor- 
responding advance on all foreign,) for a fund for 
internal improvements, and pay over to the Treas- 
ury of every State all the moneys so collected in 
each State, then will that vice be made to contri- 
bute much towards the general good of society ; | 
for such a tax as that, would produce a revenue 
sufficient to make a new stone turnpike through 
State every eight or ten years. 

Another cause of Drunkenness is, our mistaken 
notions of hospitality, in always offering our de- 
canters of slow poison to all our friends, whenev- 
er they enter our houses, and when we call at ho- 





} 





: " ce | 
tels, or other public places of resort, and calling | 


for some strong drink ; every child, no matter how 
young, must have a share of that poison, to them! 
Can it be wondered at, if we turn out to be a na- 
tion of drunkards, when we commence tippling 
while yet in the arms of a nurse ? 

Another cause is, that instead of having all our 
victuals cooked with the slightest seasoning of salt 
and without any pepper, or other pungent article 
—all of which ougiit to be kept in separate bottles 
on the table, so that each person could add to suit 
his palate —instead of which all our dishes are 
seasoned to suit the vitiated palates of the old, and 


not the purer ones, ef the children, who, if left to | 


themselves, will tefuse all pepper, &c. unless their 
taste has beeu already corrupted, by using those 
articles, or by strong drink, &c. 

But, of all things, tobacco, whether in chewing 
or smoking, is the greatest provocative to the use 
of, and a preference for, strong drink: For no 


sooner does a person addict himself to the use of alive, for the purpose of exciting religious animos, 


this strong and most nauseous of all weeds, than 
the mouth and palate lose all relish for milk or 
water, or any mild beverage, and long continually 
for something even stronger than this drug, to 
drink, and excite similar sensations on those or- 
gans which soon become much impaired in the 
facility of tasting. If those who use tobacco, 
would keep an account of the additional expenses 
they incur, in quenching the continued artificial 
thirst which is excited by the acidity of that pois- 
onous weed, they will find, that it not only impov- 
erishes their purse, but likewise their health. For 
I have heard a respectable physician say, that he 
could distil a poison from the tobacco, sufficiently 
strong to kill any man. 








This is effected, | 





I have seen, repeatedly suckling infants, of a | be conceived of the tendency which they have tc 
few weeks old, treated to a share of the raw rum’ perpetuate notions which are far more adverse to 
gin, or brandy, to which the mothers had been the diffusion of enlightened ideas than ignorance 
treated, at various country stores and taverns.— itself. An ignorant mind will imbibe knowledge 
Indeed, it is a common thing, in this Western when it is presented ; a mind prejudiced or bigot- 
world, for the common people to give their infants ed repels every idea not in accordance with those 
a dram of whiskey as soon as born! while I would already there. The one case is like sowing on a 
as soon think of putting rat’s bane in the mouth fallow field, the other like sowing on a field of 
of a child of mine, as any kind of spirituous liquor’ weeds. The new British Almanack is a combinatioy, 
whatever. of all that is good or founded on truth in the oth- 

When I was a youth, about forty years ago, it er almanacks, and contains besides a variety of 
was rare to hear of a murder committed in these ' original matter.” 

United States, in six or seven years; whereas, now| The price of the British Almanack is 2s. 3d 
we can scarcely take up a weekly paper, without sterling, equal to 50 cts. The proprietors of th: 
finding an account of some murder, or murderous | work could of course afford to make that worth 
attempt! It is true, our population has increased something which was considered of some valu 
rapidly during that time, and an increase of crimes in market. In the United States there is such a 
must be expected with it ; but still, not in that gi- competition among manufacturers of almanacks. 
gantic proportion in which we now find them.— that those commodities will fetch next to nothing. 
It is therefore, chiefly, to the general use and cheap- and it must be confessed are often worth no mor 
ness of our liquors, that we might attribute that than what they sell for. 

increase of crimes which now pervade this once 
happy country. 


—_—_— —— By the kindness of Dr Mease, of Philadelphi 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. (a gentleman whose enlightened philanthropic ex 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, JULY 4, 1828. tee es porenete way — arts have oorreuan 
9 1im as well known as he is highly respected,) we 
ae Se ake ; have received two copies of a pamphlet eititled 
icles TR iia de fociece. oad to “corneas Soe © an Whee mee 
4 all> ay : a L “e 7 e “ry Tee, ah 
England under the superintendence of the Society - pels radbeonceee .° aad for a. fami 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. . We have of those Objects.” Likewise come seeds of the Whit 
not seen this Almanack, but find in a late number Mulberry Tree, with direction. to “ give them to 
of the Gardener’s Magazine a recommendatory gy¢ man, who will make » business of roaring the 
notice, from which we extract the following re- tees ;—and let him have the profit.’ 
marks, which suggest ideas, useful to an Ameri- The pamphlet contains 25 page~ large octavo. 
can as well as an English reader. “'The compi- ¢josely printed ; and we concluded not to com- 
lations, bearing the names of Moore and Par- mence reprinting it so near the termination of ow 
tridge, originally appeared above a century ago, present volume. We intend to give extracts, or 
and they continue to be published with much of perhaps the whole pampliet in the next, or se: 
the astrological predictions and prophetic impos- | enth yolume of our paper. ‘The white mulberry 
ture peculiar to that time. These works profess eed we should be happy (o present to any gen 
in the plainest terms to foretell the weather, even tleman, who would engace to comply with th 
to a day, stating that on one day there will be) ahoye mentioned condition of the donation. 
rain, on another snow, and on a third thunder.— | 
They also prophesy as to political events with 
nearly equal confidence, though not quite so dis- 
tinctly. Thus one says that at a particular time 
‘there will arrive good news from Cadiz, Scotland 
and Naples ;) and another tells you that, about 
such a date, ‘a great minister will be impeached, 
or, ‘a dignitary of the church driven from his pre- 
ferment.’ Nor are they free from party politics. 





A day or two since, a gentleman arrived in this 
city, from Detroit, via the Erie canal, with 100 
hogsheads of Tobacco! It was raised and cured 
in the Michigan territory ; is of a fine quality: 
and was disposed of in part, at a low rate, but a’ 
a fair profit, in this city. 

Much attention is now paid in that and other oi 
the Western States and Territories, to the cultur 





One gives intimations and even prints of a nature 
ipo ” a oe gsi ny ago when through the great source of local wealti. 
~ E . Pa: - : : rg rt . * 50th (the western canal,) it will find a market at thr 
from the ‘horrid Popish Jacobite plot’ thus keeping North.—.lbany Argus. 


of this plant ; and the day is, perhaps, not distant, 





ity, the memory of transactions which are a dis 
grace to the character of this country, and the 
worst blot upon the history of its law ; affirming 
as real, crimes in a great degree imaginary, and 
grossly mistaking even the notions respecting that 
| plot which prevailed at the time. Some parts of 
these almanacks are not marked by much regard 
| to decency ; but there are others also greatly cir- 
culated, which are utterly obscene, and could 
never be admitted into any decent house, had not 
habit unfortunately reconciled the community to | 
such things, as well as the absurdities of their as-| Thirty thousand silk worms are now in opers- 
trology.” tion at a farm near Baltimore. ‘The worms, with 
«“ When it is mentioned that the sale of these | Specimens of silk, are shewn gratuitously to the 
works execeds annually, 500,000, some idea may | public. 


How to write a Letter—Let the writing be »o 
plain that every body can read it, and the mean- 
ing be so plain that every body can understand 1. 
Admiral Collingwood, in a letter to his daughter. 
says that “if pens are bad, they should be mend- 
ed,” and more time is lost in making the apology 
for great haste, than would have been necessary 
to finish the letter in good style. These remark= 
apply with equal force to almost every species o! 
writing, 
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TO FARMERS. 

It may not be generally known that the beetle, 
which frequently commits serious ravages on 
fruit trees, may be effectually extirpated by shak- 
ing them trom the trees every evening. By pur- 
suing this course for a few days they will entirely 
disappear. Being a heavy insect they never wan- 
der far, so that there is but little danger of being 
‘roubled from the neighboring stocks. We have 
he above facts from a scientific and practical ag- 
viculturist, who says that two pailsful of beetles 
were collected on the first experiment ; and that 
aiterwards the number regularly decreased unul 
the fifth day, when only two beetles were to be 
found. The experiment was made two weeks 
ago, ind since that time they have entirely disap- 
peared.—. Y. Eve. Post. 


TO ESCAPE THE EFFECTS OF 
LIGHTNING. 

It is pa:ticularly dangerous to stand near leaden 
spouts, iro. gates or palisadoes, at such times ; 
metals of ali sinds having so strong an attraction 
for lightning as frequently to draw it out of the 
course which i: would otherwise have taken. 

When in a hove, avoid sitting or standing near 
or walls, during a thunder 
: person is to the middle of a 


the wiudew, dour, 
storm. The nearer 
room, the better. 
The greatest eyil to be apprehended from light- 
ning, is the explosiou powder-magazines.— 
These may, in a great <: ree, be secured from 
danger by insulation, or by lining the bulk-heads 
and floorings, with materials ef a non-conducting 
nature, the expense of which would not be great. 





Luke Superier.— According to the late surveys 
of the boundary between the United States and 
Canada, about one thousand rivers empty them- 
selves to this enormous inland sea. tt is esti- 
mated that an elevation of nine feet of waters of 
the lake would cause them to flow over «ito the 
cource of (ue Mississippi instead of running in its 
present direction. An earthquake, such as was 
experienced at Chili in 1822, might be atten Jed 
with tremendous consequences to this region 0: 
ihe country. 


Revolving rake.—A patent revolving hay and 
grain rake has lately been introduced into this 
State, (says the Portsmouth Journal) and consid- 
ered a highly important and useful invention.— 
With a horse, one man and a boy, it rakes clean, 
and by its revolving, discharges the hay into win- 
rows without stopping the horse or lifting the 
rake. It will do as much work as ten or twelve 
men with hand rakes; and no farmer will dis- 


pense with it in gathering his hay and grain after , 


once seeing it in operation. 





Farmington canal.—On Friday the 27th instant 
the first canal boat, called the Jas. Hillhouse, was 
launched at Farmington, Conn. on the canal at 
ihat place, under a salute of artillery, with a band 
of musie, &e. A party of two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen embarked on board, and were drawn 
by a team of decorated grays a few miles on the 
new channel opened to commerce in that direc- 
tion. They crossed the Farmington river, on an 


aqueduct thirty-six feet in height, partook of re. | 


freshments on the excursion, and returned at sun- 
set, amidst the acclamations of a large concourse 
of spectators assembled on the rationally joyful 
occasion.—WV. Y. Statesman. 


Pain in the eyes.—A correspondent at Scituate 
requests us to publish the following receipt for the 
cure of severe pains in the eyes: Make a strong 
decoction of bitter herbs, such as Wormwood, tan- 
zey, hoarhound, penny-royal, &c. and hold it, boil- 
ing hot, so near the eyes, that the steam will as- 
cend into them. It has been known to give im- 
mediate relief in many cases.—And further, he 
requests us to ask if any remedy is known for 
weak eyes of ten years’ standing ? 





The Emperor of China, by a late edict, severe- 





ly censures his sheriffs for their frequent mistakes 
in executing one prisoner instead of another, as 
described in the death warrant, and cautions them | 
against such mistakes in future. 


' 


— — — 


The last number of the North American Re- | 
view contains articles on the following subjects : Lower Cana- 
da—Compagnoni’s America—Medical Sscletion—Universisies | 
—the Chippewa Indians—the Art of Being Happy—the Red | 
Rover—Nathaniel Appleton Haven—Necessity of the Common | 
Law—Farrar’s Mathematics—Politics of Europe—Epitome of 
Grecian Antiquities—West’s Journals—Quarterly List of New 
Publications. 





Turnip Seed, &c. | 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. | 
2 North Market Street, Boston, an extensive assortment of 
Turnip Seeds, some of which are the growth of the present | 
season—the finest sorts either for family use or stock. ‘The | 
most yr sorts for the former are the White Stone, White | 
Dutch, Yellow Stone, Yellow Malta. The Ye//ow Stone is 
one of uncommon excellence and keeps well. Of the sorts for | 
field culture, the White Norfolk, White Globe, and Yellow Ad- | 
erdeen or Bullock are preferable. ‘The Yellow Aberdeen is | 
most approved among the farmers of England and Scotland, as 
it grows to a large size, is very sweet and nutritious, and keeps 
till June. Also, Yellow Ruta Baga, or Russian Turuip, of the | 
best description. The above seeds were saved in Europe ex- | 
pressly for us, and the utmost dependence may be placed upon | 
thei genuine quality. A variety of Long and Turnip Radish- | 
es. suitable for growing the three ensuing months. Prickly or | 
Fall Spinach, Cong Prickly and Early Cluster Cucumber ; also | 
the genuine Girkin Cucumber, or West India pickling one of | 
the finest pigkles. { 
Likewise 200 Ibs. fresh common white flat English Turnip | 
Seed, a part of it the growth of 1/28 :—to dealers and purchas- | 
ers by the quantity, it will be put at a low rate. 
Also, genuine Fow! Meadow Grass, from Vermont—Orchard 
Grass, Lucerne, &c.—Hemp, White Mustard, Flax Seed, &c. | 
At this place is kept the best supply of seeds, native and im- | 
ported, that art and industry can procure. July 4 
Fresh Oatmeal. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52 | 
Nocth Market Street, 20 barrels of warranted tresh oatmeal, 
direct from STEVENS’ mills, Barnet, Vt. It will be sold by the 
irre only, at a low price. 


Seeds for the West Indies. 

terchants, masters of vessels and others trading to the West 
Inc.+s. can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable | 
for tu. market, at from $4 to 85 per box —Each box contains | 
upwar.is of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orna- | 
mental, »; quantities sufficient tor a common kitchen garden.— | 
Likewise the greatest variety of seers to be found in New Eng- 
land, by the pound or bushel, ali warranted pure, aud of the ! 
growth ot 1827 





j 











Fresh Imported Saxony Sheep. 

| Thursday, July 10, at | o'clock, A.M. at Brighton, near Bos- | 

Mon, will be sold at Lulc Auction, the entire Jock of Saxony 
Sheep, imported by Geo. & Thos. Searle, in the ship America, | 

, Dehis, master, from Bremen. consisting of | 

72 RAMS. 158 EWES se | 11 LAMBS. 

| Samples of the Woo! trom each of these Sheep, may be seen | 

at any time previous to the sale, at Samuel Grants, Esq. Wal- 

| pole, N. HA. or at the office of the anctioneers. The whole will | 

| be sold on the day above named, without reserve, and none will | 

, be disposed of previously, on any terms. Purchasers are al- 

| ready so well acquainted with the quality of the Sheep, hereto | 

| fore imported by the importers of this flock, that it is unnecessa 

| ry to say any thing more in their favor, than that they will be 

| found equal to any previous importation. Catalogues will be 

| ready for delivery ten days previous, and the Sheep may be 

| examined at Brighton. any time before the sale. 

COOLIDGE. POOR & HEAD, Auet’rs. 

' Boston, June 26, 1828. 


| 

Bremen Geese. 
|__ For sale, 10 pair fine Bremen Geese. 
| England Farmer Seed Store. 


} 








Apply at — CIDER, [according to quality.) 


Barefoot and Serab. 

These two valuable ammals, which have been sent to this 
country by Admiral Sir Isaac Coltin, will, for the present sea- 
son, stand at Brighton.—They are young, and have been high- 
ly celebrated in Bastead. The pedigree of Baretoot, a ches- 
nut horse, is as follow-. 

FOALED 1820, 

Barefoot, by Trump, dam Rosamond by Buzzard, out of 
Roseberry, sister to Huley ano Tartar, by Phenomenon, out of 
Miss West by Matcham-- Kegulus—Crab—Childers—Lasid. 

In 1822, when at Pouefract, sweepstakes oi 20 gs. each, tor 
two years olds—I1 subs., Barefoot beating Harpoouer. 

In 1823, York Springs St. Ledger, of 25 gs. each, 6 subs.— 
Barefoot beaung four others.—A, Pontetract sweepstakes of 3 
guineas each ten feet, lV subscribers. Barefoot beaung Pala- 
tine. 

In 1823, the Doncaster great St. Ledgers, of 25 gs. each, 80 
subseribers. isaretoot beating |! others 

In 1823, at New Market, tsarefoot won a handicup plate val- 
ue £50, beating ‘T'ressilian and five others. 

In 1824, at Ascot Heath, Barefoot »alked over for the Swin- 
las stakes, of 25 sovereigns each 3 subs. 

In 1825, at Lancaster, the gold cup, value 10 gs. added toa 
sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns, 17 subs. of all ages. Barefoot 
beating Lottery and two others. 

In 1826, at Manchester, Handicap stakes of 30 sovereigus 
each, 10 ft. with 20 sovereigns adde¢— subseribers—Baretoot 
beating two others. At Laneaster, the gold cup, vaiue LOO gy. 
added to a sweepstakes of 10 sovereigus each 9 subs,—Bare- 
fogt beating two others, 

Senas, (a beautiful bay Horse,) Foatep in 1821. 

Got by Phantom out of Jesse, by Totteridge—ier dam Crac- 
ker by Hightlyer, out of Nuteracker, by Matesum. 

In 1824, wou the New Market stakes, 50 gs. each. 21 subs.— 
Serab beating four others. 

In 1825, at the New Market Crane meeting, the stakes, 100 
sov’ngs. 7 subs, Serab beating two others. The saine year, 
Spring meeting, Sera won Handicup sweepstakes, 1U0 sov’ns 
6 subs. beating three others. 

In 1826, Serab won Kings Plate, 100 gs. beating 30 others 

In 1827, Stocton, Serab won the guild cup. jis 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





PROM 

APPLES. best, - - - - | barrel, 5 00 

ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - . ton. | 95 Ou! 97 50 

Pearl, first sort, - - - | 105 06/107 00 

BEANS, white, - : - bushel, 1 O00} 1 50 

BEEF, mess, new, - ° ° - {barrel 10 50, 11 00 

Cargo, No. 1, new, - | @ | | § DO 

Cargo, No. 2, new, - oS 725' 73 

BUTTER, inspected No. 1, new, - | pound.| 10 12 

CHEESE, new milk, - - .f '* 9 10 

Skimmed milk, - - “o | 2 4 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - | barrel.) 5 25° 5 37 

Genesee, - ° - a ok. $87) 5 12 

Rye, best, - - . » | “« | 312i] 32% 

GRAIN, Corn, : - . {bushel 65 

ye - - - - S 53 55 

sarley, - - - | 60 70 

Oats, - ° ° . 32 38 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound, | 9 

LIME, - - : : - | cask. 7, 100 

PLAISTER PARIS retails at ° ton. 2 50| 2 75 

PORK, new, clear, - : ° - ‘barrel. 18 00 19 00 

Navy, mess, new, . ° 13 50, 14 00 

Cargo, No. 1, new, - 13 50, 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushe! 1 87| 2 

Orchard Grass, - - “ 5 00 

Fowl Meadow, - . fe | 400 

Rye Grass, - - - ‘ 40 

"Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - ad | 5 00 

Red Top - - - i. s | 1 00 

Lucerne, - - - - ‘pound 50 

White Honeysuckle Clover, ‘ | 50 

Red Clover, (northern) - us 1] i2 

French Sugar Beet, - : as | 150 

Mange! Wurtzel, - . ‘ | 150 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - . 2 45 

Merino, full blood, unwashed " 25 +” 

é 38) 40 


Merino, three fourths washed, 
Merino, half & quarter washed “ Dd, 35 


Native, washed, | 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | 45, 5 
28) 30 


Puiled, Lamb's, second sort, 
Pulled, for spinning, first sort, ‘ 38 40 


PROVISION MARKET 
BEEF, best pieces, - a ‘i 


- pound 10) 2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, . . 


whole hogs, - - ” 6 
VEAL, - - - - - : a 5 8 
MUTTON, - - - - ° ‘ 5 12 
POULTRY. - - - - - | “&  searee } 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ° : “ 1) 12 
Lump, best, - - a 16 20 
'EGGS, - - - - - - |dozen id 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - ‘bushel 70 
ndian, retail, = - - - | 4 68 
POTATOS : _ ow 0 37 
barre! 200, 2 50 
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MISCELLANIES. _ 


AGRICULTURE. 
Thou first of arts, source of domestic case, 
Pride of the land, and patron of the seas, 
Thrift Agriculture ! \end thy potent aid ; 
Spread thy green fields where dreary forests shade ; 
Where savage men pursue their savage prey, 
Let the white flocks m verdant pastures play ; 
From the bloom’d orchard and the showery vale 
Give the rich fragrance to the gentle gale ; 
Reward with ample boon the Jaborer’s hand. 








And pour thy gladdening bounties o’er the land 
Co!umbia’s sons, spurn not the rugged toil ; 
Your nation’s glory is a cultur’d soil. 

Rome’s Cincinnatus, of illustrious birth, 
increased his laurels whilst he tll’d the earth : 
E’ven China’s Monarch lays his sceptre down, 
Nor deems the task unworthy of the crown. 


Reasons for emigrating.—A Scottish gentleman 
in the warmth of national veneration, was prais- 
ing Scotland for the cheapness of provisions; a 
salmon might be bought tor saxpence, and a dez- 
en mackerel for twapence. “ And pray, sir,” said 
one of the listeners, “how came you to leave so 
cheap a country ?”—“In gude troth, mon,” re- 
plied the Scoteluman, “although fish is plentiful 
enough, the saxpence and twapence are unco 
scarce.” 


In old times it is said a parishioner thought 
himself cheated if a sermon were less than an 
hour long. Now, short sermons are called for. 


A farmer hired a man to break flax by the day, 
and he said he could hear all day long the slow 
sound By—the—d-a-y— By —the—d-a-y —By— 
the—d-a-y. He afterwards hired him by the job ; 
the music was then changed to double quick time 
—By the job, By the job, By the job, job, job. 


The clerk of a church in England lately gave 
notice of a parish rate in the following manner: 
“J am desired to give notice that the third levy 
is assessed five pence in the pound,” and without 
pausing, added, “let us sing to the praise and 
glory of God, 

“ Lord what a wretched land this is, 
That yields us no supplies.” 


Longevity.—There are 17 men now living in 
New Haven, whose united ages amount to 1413 
years. ‘The average of each mdividual is eighty- 
three years. In addition to these, there are twen- 
ty-seven men, whose united ages amount to 1971 
years, and whose average age is 73 years. The 
average age of the two together is about seventy- 
seven years. 


Eggs, Rags, and Rum.—A tew days since, as I 
was journeying back from the sea-board, I called 
at a store in to bait my horse. While I was 
waiting for the wearied animal to take his allow- 
ance, there came in a squalid looking woman, and 





passing to the counter, in a low voice inquired of 


the clerk—‘Have you any rum?’ She was an- 
awered agreeably to her wish. ‘Give me a quart,’ 
said she, handing him a jug, and at the same time 
beginning to lay out upon the counter from a cov- 


ered basket, the quid pro quo.—*There are nine of 


your eggs,’ said the clerk, ‘Here are some paper 


rags also,’ said she of the brown jug. They were 
thrown into the scales, and raised a twelve ounce 
weight. ‘You have } of a pound,’ said the clerk. 
‘The eggs and the rags come to nine cents—the 
rum is ten.’ 


By this time the fire in my bones began to burn. 


==! Rising from my seat, I said, ‘Good woman, have} England for hose for engines. 


you a family ? ‘No, was her reply, and, as if con- 


|seience was beginning to do its office, she added, 
| 
{ 


‘I hav’nt got it for myself,’ 

The sequel 1 will not relate, only that I went 
;on my way thinking on the power of appetite. ‘This 
woman had been picking up a rag here and a rag 
there—and had been anxiously watching her hen 
for nine successive days. And for what? For the 
means of gratifying a raging and an unconquera- 
{ble appetite. These are thy triumphs, O rum! 

Should this little incident, Mr. Editor, make the 
same impression on your mind as it did on mine, 
you will throw it into some corner of your useful 
paper. 

“Forty.".—A writer in the Atheneum, under the 
head “Biblical Criticism,” has some curious ob- 
servations on the word “forty,” as used in the 
Scriptures. He observes that this numeral, which 
occurs so frequently, and in places where its in- 
troduction is manifestly at variance with the 
passages that precede and follow it, is in the 
East, constantly used as a general term, implying 
“many” or indefinite numbers, as we use the 
words “score,” and “dozen or two.” <A ruined 
palace at Persepolis is called “Cselmiminar,” or 
the “forty pillars,” though it has but 19 standing, 
and when perfect had 260. The Arabs also use 
one thousand and one in a similar manner. Thus 
Moses was in the Mount “forty” days, means 
many, not “forty” years in the wilderness. This 
meaning explains numerous difficulties in Serip- 
ture history. And Persians, Arabs, and Turks, 
still use the term “forty” in this case. 




















The Militia.—A correspondent in the Lowell 
Journal, signed “8000,” thus notices the militia 
system: Of all the laws of the present day, there 
is none that operates so unequally on all, and so 
large portion of society as does the present odious 
militia system. It is also very injurious to the 
welfare of society—induces idleness, drinking and 
many other vices. It is a tax on the rich man’s 
purse, and a tax on the poor man’s time. If the 
sum of money is to be got rid of, we say apply it 
to some nobler object. In vain may we build 
churches, have prayer meetings, form societies 
|for suppression of intemperance, &c. &c. We 
isay in vain may we do these things unless we 
abolish entirely the militia system. No man has 
ever yet shown that the country has been benefit- 
ted, by these trainings. The system has none 
other for its advocates, except those who are, like 
children, “ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw ;” who admire to strut about dressed in re- 
gimentals, and to exhibit themselves to the gaze 
of the public, to show to the world how much 
braver they appear in times of peace, than they 
would in time of war. We are far behind our 
southern friends in this business. In Maryland, 
of so little consequence is it, that, by paying two 
dollars you are exempt, any body old or young 
‘for the year. Every one ought to read the Rev. 
'Mr. Pierpont’s sermon before the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, on the Election day, 1828. 
It shows the militia system in its proper light.— 
The supporters of the system are decreasing eve- 
ry day and it must ere long go down—down— 
|never to rise again.— Salem Observer. 








It is said Ice has been ordered to be admitted 
‘free of duty at Cuba for two years. 


India rubber has been successfully used jn; 
A certificate, in 
| its favor, is published by a man who had 126 feet 
in constant use two years. It answered the pur. 
| pose completely, and was decidedly preferable to 
leather hose. It required no care, no oiling, and 
being always perfectly air tight, it is vastly supe 
rior for suction hose. 


The Saco Palladium states that the mill erected 
by the Saco Manufacturing Company, will con 
tain 12,000 spindles and 360 looms. 1200 spin. 
dles have been started within a few weeks, and a 
proportionate number of looms. 


{lluminated church dials are becoming numei 
ous in London, and are found very convenient to 
the public. 





For Sale, 
At the Agricultural Warehouse 100 Doz. of Derby’s paten 
Scythe Ritles—Porsemore. Dudley, Fosier, Farwell and othe) 
best warranted Scythes—Megregry and Hall’s best: warranted 
hay rakes—Willis’s Improved Herse Power Machine ~ Pope’: 
Hand Threshing Machine, &e. 


ii oie “Aare 

Cucumber Seed, &c. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a furth 

er supply of Green and White Turkey, White Spined, Long 

Prickly, and small West India Girkin Cucumber Seed—the 
| latter 1s a fine sort for pickling, and should be p!anted soon. 


For Sale, 
At the New England Farmer Seed Store, “ A Memoir of the 
Cultivation of the Vine in America—and the best Mode of mak 
ing Wine. Second edition. By John Adium. June 27 


Field Beans. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store two barre! 
of small white prolific Field Beans, raised in Milton, Mass.— 
They are of fine quality, free from any mixture, the seed being 
selected, and are all of the growth of 1827. 








Gunpowder, &c. 
Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 cis. per pound—Shot—Baii 
—Flints and Percussion Caps. 

Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriel, &c. constant 
ly for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street-- 
y E. COPELAND, Jr. 

{[> The Du Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality— 
and is marked “‘E. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the head of the 
cask tf March 14 





MILLET. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 

&® bushels of Millet of superior quality : gentlemen in want o 
this article are requested to call and examine it. 
| Also, a further supply of Orchard Grass, Lucerne, Fowl 
| Meadow, Mangel Warizel, Sugar Beet, Ruta Baga, Russian 
| Flax, Lima Beans, &c. with several new varieties of Turnip 
' Seed from Europe, including the Yellow Malta, Yellow Stone, 
| Yellow Aberdeen, &c. A few barrels fresh White Mustard 
| Seed.—Also, Green Citron, Pme Apple, and Pomegranate 
| Musk Melons ; Carolina and Long Island Water Melons. 
| For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Stere, a fen 
unds of Long White Summer Naples Radish, a variety high 
' ly esteemed in the Southern States. 


i Bull Bolivar. 


| The high bred imported Improved Short-horned Bull Bolivar, 
| will stand at the subseriber’s stable in Charlestown, Mass. Price 
| 85 for each cow tor the season. This bull was selected 0” Mr 
{ Coates, the keeper of the Herd Book, without limitation of cost, 
| for the use of the Powelton stock, and is so highly valued by 
| Col. Powel, that he has always refused to sell him, and has 
{ consented to part from him but for a season, considering him in 

form, points, and pedigree, equal to any animal to be had in 
Great Britain. 

Bolivar is red and white, is not three years old, and has never 
been forced; yet he girts immediatély behind his fore legs 7 
feet 8 inches. The singular neatness of his shoulder, the 
straightness of his back, the width of his loin, the smallness o/ 
his head, neck, and offal, the quickness of his gait, together with 
the well known character of his family as dairy stock, render 
him one of the most desirable males for improving our neat cat 
tle, that can in any coyntry be found. 
SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 











Published every Friday, at 3 per annum, payable at the end 
of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from tli tine 
of subscribing, are entitled toa deduction of fifty cents, 











